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TUE ‘CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
tnspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential more- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
af the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the ideaof a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS. as the 
pl nt and con Ation of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
snd Free benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists: 
and that thus the Circ dar, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will dra-v to itself x volunteer constituency more whole-hearted 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us « copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
aad the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue ” 

Adress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥." 








Our Purpose in the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
iustrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
eught to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
en the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinitsoperation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
aslism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, snd for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are ne in their possession 


The Oneida Commit, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


jimameleé Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Or ters for auy of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID. COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y¥. 
Will receive siieia attention. 
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Dublications. 


Ti! BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
wii seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
oeturo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Trice, $1,50 
Tie ‘tereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 

Relixious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New. 
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Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
@ensation of Life, &e.. &e.—treated strictly according to 


Bibie evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
fone! usions differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
Alilwho wish to understand Bistr Coumuntsm—its constitu- 
tions! basis, and prospects of success—should acquaiot them- 
felves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annnal Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of hair Religiousant social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


=e"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nish«! to order; andany of the .bove Publications 
be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 
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The Quaids Comanunity: : 
Where and What it ts. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn , 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common ’ 
The relation of \'1e sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cRITICI8M 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 


them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-Tue Crecucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Mectings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, » choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 

We have also on hand au assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail 





Address, ONEIDA QGOMMUNITY, 
’ sida, WM. F. 
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The kingdom of God is an absolute 
monarchy. It is a government not of 
compact between people and sovereign ; 
not limited by constitutional forms and 
provisos. God takes the entire respon- 
sibility of the State ; and the only com. 
pact in the case, is the very one-nided 
one called by the prophet the “new cov- 
enant.” It is summed up in these words : 
“Twill be to them a God, and they 
shall be tome a people.” The “ patron- 
age” and appointing power of course re- 
mains with the responsible party ; and 
all forms of popular representation are 
dispensed with. 

So far as there is a true church on 
earth, it is a frontier department of this 
kingdom ; and will possess the great 
characteristics of heaven’s government, 
viz., central executive power, and sub- 
ordination. It will manifest in all its 
operations perfect unity of design, and 
true harmonious effort. To secure this, 
it includes a gradation of authority ; 
officers, not self-elected, not popularly 
elected, but appointed by God; whose 
credentials, if truly received of him, need 
no secondary influence to secure their 
respect. In fact, the credentials of au- 
thority through all God’s kingdom, from 
the Supreme himself, down, are not a mat- 
ter of parchment, or a voice from heaven 
merely, but the possession of actual abili- 
ty. Carlyle’s doctrine is true, that “mights 
in this just universe, do, in the long run, 
mean rights.” God’s appointment to 
office confers on the individual ability 
corresponding to his commission ; and it 
is as certain that his ability will make 
his office recognized by those with whom 
he has tu do, as it is that ina mixture 
of fluids the heaviest will sink to the bot- 
tom. Equivocal pretensions to superiori- 
ty, based on diplomas of divinity schools, 
or musty apostolic commissions, and which 
make submission to the clerical authority 
amerely nominal, gratuitous thing—a 
matter of custom—have no place in 
Christ’s church. On the contrary, in 
that organic body, as we said before, su- 
periority of every degree is a gift of power 
from God, which virdicates itself by an 
irresistible ascendency over that which is 
inferior. It is this reality of power de- 
veloped in a medium of love, that finally 
constitutes the church an organized cor- 
poration, well compared to the human 
body ; which causes each member to 
gravitate toward his true place and office, 
bringing the “different gifts” of the 
church into the order and symmetry which 
is visibly expressed in the human form. 

In this construction of the church, the 
autocratic principle of the kingdom of 
God is seen throughout. The distribu- 
tion of yifts—the appointment of “ apos- 
tles, prophets, &c.—is far 
removed from human dictation ; and as 
these offices «re not merely nominal, but 
the channels of God’s will, every Christ- 
ian finds himself under a despotism ex- 
tending far beyond any earthly rule. In 


evangelists,” 





short, wherever we come in contact with 
his spiritual government, we find it work- 
ing with a strength which makes it whol- 
ly independent of human volitions— 
Whether in the direct application of the 
new covenant to our souls, or in the or- 
ganization of intermediate agencies of 
his will, the same despotic purpose is 
manifest, the same disregard of democrat- 
ic forms and privileges. The question 
now arises, What is the effect of this 
tremendous, irresponsible government up- 
on individual liberty ? Can treedom ex- 
ist under it ? 

There are two classes of subjects, who 
will experience differently the operation 
of God’s spiritual dominion. It is inev- 
itable, in the first stages of intercourse 
with God, while evil influences still exist 
in the character, that his will should 
come into constant collision with those 
influences, and the wills growing out of 
them. The inner and better part of our 
nature is even then free and happy ; and 
it is ouly the selfish, egotistical part 
whicn loves darkness, and loves to do as 
it pleases at all cost, that experiences 
the effect of collision with a superior will. 
The effect is suffering ; a bitter sense of 
bondage ; coercion of the soul. No pris- 
on can realize the idea of helpless con- 
straint that the soul experiences, when 
conscious of a hostile contact with the 
will of God. Yet even then it is not 
God’s purpose to bring the offending part 
into bordage, but to destroy it: Every 
spirit opposed to him, is destine.! not to 
slavery, but to destruction. The carnal 
mind is not to be subdued, but crucified. 
He will have no drudges about him, no 
unwilling subjects. He will reign in na- 
tures like his own, not asa lawgiver and 
tyrant, but asa helper. For all others 
is decreed tribulation, wrath, perdition. 
The whole process which causes the im- 
perfect believer to feel unpleasantly the 
force of God’s will, is not to take away 
his liberty, but to make him free—to 
free the better part of him from an un- 
natural, selfish disposition—thereby put- 
ting an end to the war which exists in 
every enlightened person between the 
spirit and the flesh, which is itself (as 
described in the 7th of Romans) the very 
essence of bondage. Then, with one un- 
disturbed principle within, coinciding 
with the will of God, we have perfect 
liberty. Not so with the willing adher- 
ents of Satan ; they find themselves in a 
completely invested order—at war with 
all nature and the constitution of things. 
God made the universe after the pattern 
of his own heart, and adupted it toa 
state of love. The whole machinery of it 
runs directly across selfishness ; and for 
that reason evil men can never be free. 

We would say to those who consider 
democratic institutions the palladium of 
individual liberty, that this very blessing 
is enjoyed to an infinitely greater degree, 
under the monarchy of God. We belicve 
that only those who have passed thie 
quarantine of judgment and become nat- 
uralized citizeus of the kingdom of heav- 


en, know what is the glorious sensation 
‘of unshackled freedom of — will. 
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highest experience and most glowing con- 
ceptions of liberty in the world, are but 
meager shadows of the liberty which we 
achieve when we become perfect men.— 
Our wills act under the attraction of a 
superior spirit, it is true. But what 
creature in the universe does not ?— 
There is no such thing for men, and 
there never can be, as willing indepen- 
dently of the great authors of good and 
evil. Our advantage consists in having 
escaped the exclusive dominion of the 
evil spirit, which would have entailed on 
us an eternal war of impossibilities ; in 
having ended the “joint occupation” of 
two hostile influences in ourselves, which 
is incompatible with any sense of free- 
dom ; and in having come undcr the ex- 
clusive attraction of God, the author of 
all peace, harmony and beauty. All men 
are in one of these three predicaments ; 
and to all purposes of enjoyment the lat- 
ter offers us perfect freedom. 

It offers us more. Suppose we have 
a desire to travel in distant countries. 
Liberty todo so would simply require 
that we should have leisure, money, con- 
veyance, &c. But supposea gentleman, 
a man exactly after our own heart, should 
come and say to us, “ You want to go 
to Europe for purposes of pleasure and 
improvement. Let me go with you, and 
take the care and trouble of your journey 
on myself. I will pay your bills and see 
to all your affairs. I am familiar with 
al] the countries which you will visit, 
will be your companion, and so direct 
your journey that you need do nothing 
but enjoy yourself.” Would not the ac- 
ceptance of this offer, confer upon us 
something better than mere individual 
liberty ? True, we give up the direc- 
tion of our affairs to another ; but it is 
to one perfectly worthy of the trust, and 
we gain in exchange an exemption from 
the vexations and dangers of the under- 
taking. The more care we could thus 
transfer judiciously, the more liberty we 


should have, and the more completely} ous victory. 


would the object of our travels be gained. 
Precisely like this is the relation between 
God and his people, in making the tour 
of the universe. We may suppose that 
we might go alone: but it would be bet- 
ter to have an intelligent power to direct 
and forward us, and to find all our pur- 
poses backed up by Jehovah himself. 

It is necessary and right that this su- 
preme unity of will should run through 
every department of the creation. It is 
the gravitation that will finally bring hu- 
man nature, and every member of it, 
into the harmony of the starry system ; 
so that each in his orbit shall be neces- 
sary to all, and the combined effect shall 
be worthy of God. . 





A Littte Giat’s TatK with Gop.—A little 
girl of five years was left at home by her mother, 
one evening, in the care uf a servant. When she 
returned, being informed that her little daughter 
had not behaved well during her absence, she 
took her upon her knee, and, after gently re- 
proving her, observed that the child began to talk, 
in a tune too low, however, to be understood.— 
After some time, she asked the little girl what 
she was talking about, but she refused at the time 
to tell her. The next evening, when she was 
again un her mother’s knee, after having said her 
little prayer, as it was her custom to do every 
night before going to bed, she looked up into her 
mother’s face and said: “ Mamma, have I been 
good to day ?” 

“Yes,’’ replied the mother, “ I think you have 
been quite a good child to day.” 

Said the little girl—“I had a talk with God, 
last night, and [ told him I wanted to be guod to 
day, and I asked him if he would not help me, 
and he has helped me all day.” 





Common Sense. 





She came among the glittering crowd, 
A maiden fair without pretense, 
And when I asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly ‘* Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 
Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather— 
And when they sneered she simply said, 
‘*T dress according to the weather.” 


They argued long, and reasoned loud, 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the schelars wrote in Saturn, 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, ‘* Excuse me friends, 
I find all have their proper places, 
And Common Sense should stay at home 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 
—James T. Fields. 
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Breasts vs. Breastworks. 





The following interesting and sensible re- 
marks are from the Boston Transcript : 

“Tt is plain, from the reports of the rebel Gen- 
erals Floyd and Pillow, that the Confederates 
have, from the start, made a great mistake in re- 
lying, not so much on the valor of their troops, 
as on the impregnability of their fortresses. The 
war was inaugurated by an engineer, Beauregard, 
and on engineering and blu-ter it has, on the part 
of the South, been conducted. The private sol- 
diers, accustomed to the idea that their defensive 
works would always enable them to fight the na- 
tional troops at an immense advantage, have 
fought badly the moment their positions were 
turned or stormed. Fort Donelson proves that 
engineering talent, important as it is, should not 
have the preminenze among military qualities it 
has obtained at the South. Jeff Davis was right 
in suspending Floyd and Pillow because they did 
not make a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the Union forces, after the key of their 
position had been stormed; but then his whole 
plan of the war was such as to lead his subordin- 
ates into just such mistakes as he has now pun- 
ished them for committing. The privates were 
practically treated as masters treat cheir slaves. 
Everything was to depend on the superior science 
and intelligence of Generals, and too little was 
left to the valor of individual men. 

“On the principle of the Confederate Generals, 
Curtis, at Pea Ridge, should have succumbed at 
once. He fought for three days, and won a glori- 
Daring these days he changed his 
front three times, thus repeatedly committing 
what Floyd would call a fatal military error. At 
Austerlitz and Salamanca, such an error occa- 
sioned overwhelming defeat to the General that 
made it. Yet Curtis succeeded, 

“ At the same battle, Sigel, again, instead of sur- 

rendering when overpowe by superior num- 
bers, cut his way through the enemy three times. 
Curtis and Sigel were determined to conquer or 
die, and their forces were animated with the 
same purpose. The soldiers did not speculate as 
to whether or not they were outgeneraled, but 
obeyed the orders which hurled them against the 
foe. 
“ Breastworks are very important, but they can 
never compensate for the ‘ack cf those“ works” 
which reside in human breasts. By these the 
North will conquer. The Cumberland, discharg- 
ing her broadsides into the Merrimac, while she 
was sinking, and sinking with the Union flag fly- 
ing at her mast-head, is the example our army and 
navy must always follow. 

“The late glorious victory at Newbern shows the 
spirit that animates our men in as vivid a hghtas 
any battle of the war. The enemy depended on 
his fortifications, as usual, and our army was out 
of ammunition before the works were taken. They 
were then carried at the point of the biyonet. 
The rebels then fled precipitately, one of their 
own (olonels cursing their cowardice. But it 
seems to us they displayed a very intelligent per- 
ception of the two principles of rebel generalship, 
namely, fortifying and flying. After their works 
were carried they only thought of escape, and 
they succeeded admirably in that “strategic” move- 
ment.” 

It is living power, not dead defenses, that is 
the main element of success not only in war 
but in all other fields of human action. Dead 
defenses are worthless unless there are men 
behind them, and even then they are compar- 
atively worthless unless the men that defend 
them are disciplined and brave, ready to meet 
death and determined to conquer. Breast- 
works are only auxiliary, breasts are the main 


thing—breasts wit heroic hearts, earnest, 
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and, in the long rua, breasts fig'ting for a just 
cause, for freedom, for the interests of man- 
kind, fora better civilization, will always con- 
quer. 

** Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just.” 

It is the earnest warfare that depends not 
on breastworks, on dead fortifications, that is 
needed in all the conflicts of life--for the sal- 
vation of individuals, and of nations. We are 
all of us surrounded by enemies; spirits of 
darkness and unbelief are arrayed against us ; 
death and hell would swallow usup. There 
are no surrounding breastworks that can save 
us; nothing but the stern courage, the death- 
defying heart, that “ lays bold on eternal life,” 
and goes foith in the fight of faith, ready to 
meet the enemy face to face, eye to eye, 
spirit to spirit, weapon to weapon—will con- 
quer. And every one who thus goes forth in 
the heroism born of the Spirit of God within 
him, will put all enemies to flight. ‘ One 
shall chase a thousand, and two shall put ten 
thousand to flight.”” Whether we fight against 
flesh and blood, or against principalities and 
powers and spiritual wickedness, it is LIvine 
POWER alon? that will give us the victory.— 
This will carry us through every 

‘* imminent and deadly breach,” 

through all dangerous defiles, over all masked 
batteries. By it we can cut our way through 
all surrounding hosts. * 





Researches in Landscape 
Gardening. No. 3. 


BY A NON-EXPERT. 





The geometrical style of gardening was the 
only one in Europe, until the commencement 
of the last century, when the natural or irregu- 
lar style was introduced. With the introduc- 
tion of the new style, began what may most 
properly be called Landscape Gardening.— 
Heretofore the gardener had depended little or 
none upon natural beauties. But now the 
Landscapist relied wholly upon the beauties 
of natural scenery and sought to domesticate 
the wild, free and flowing graces of nature.— 
Her grander and sweeter outlines were repro- 
duced in the pleasure grounds, and upon the 
ferme ornee. Formerly the intricate and la- 
bored forms of art were in the ascendant, now 
art sought to aid nature, and to conceal itself. 
The forest, the rocky gorge, the rivulet and the 
lake sbore, were allso many studies for the 
Landsecapist. How unlike the two styles are, 
may be guessed from the manner in which 
Pope satirizes verdant sculpture: ‘‘ A quick- 
set hog, shot up into a porcupine, by being 
forgot a week in rainy weather’’—‘: A lavender 
pig, with sage growing in his belly”—-“* An old 
maid of honor, in wormwood,” etc. Whatever 
the rational beauties of the geometrical style 
may be, it had become over-loaded by all man- 
ner of grotesqueness and whimsicalities. 

Writers upon Landscape Gardening differ 
as to the causes which led to this change in 
the fundamental ideas of rural embellishment. 
Some attribute it to an imitation of Chinese 
gardens. Loudon says this is the opinion, 
‘which after the utmost attention which we 
have been able to give the subject, we have 
been in some degree, reluctantly compelled to 
adopt.”” One attributes it to the desire to im- 
prove the inferiority of natural English scene- 
ry. England at this time had reached a high 
state of cultivation, her forests had mostly dis- 
appeared, and it is thought adesire for con- 
trast with the formalities of cultivation would 
make natural arrangement and composition in 
the pleasure-ground doubly pleasing. Others 
assign the change to the influence of literature, 
which has always been stroagly imbued with a 
love of natural beauties. A love of nature 
seems to characterize the intellectual and re- 
fined in all ages. Milton’s deseription of Eden 
is the ideal of modern landscape improve- 
ment, and is supposed to have had an influence 
in the revolution of taste : 

“« The crisped brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades 


Ran nectar, visiting each plant and fed, 
Flowers worthy Paradise, which not nice art 





burning souls within. Breasts alone conquer ; 


In beds and —" knots, but nature boon 








Poured forth profuse on hill and dale, 
. « Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view.” 


Downing—highly imaginative and deeply 
tlive to beauty in all natural forms, could easi- 
ly trace the change to growth of refinement, 
and to love of the higher beauties of natural 
scenery. How strong a cord is this love that 
links us with nature! We mean not the grand- 
er beauties, of mountains, rocky gorges, see- 
shore or lake side, but those minor ones belong- 
ing to the forest path, thickets, brooks, little 
wooded dells. Who does not have some of 
these small pictures hung away ip bis memory : 

** To him, who, in the love of, nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language ; for his gayer hours, 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 

Pope and Addison were the pioneers in the 
new art. Both designed and planted grounds 
of their own. The first satirized the absurdi- 
ties of the geometrical style, and both “ pre- 
pared for the new art the firm base of philo- 
sophical principles.” Kent, a painter, became 
a practical landscapist, and from the twilight of 
the imperfect essays of Pope and Addison re- 
alized the compositions of the great masters in 
painting, and the natural or English style be- 
came established. He first treated the pleas- 
ure ground as a part of the whole landscape, 
by removing visible enclosures between the park 
and lawn. The next great practitioner was 
** Capability” Brown, who though immensely 
popular, came near ruining the new art by his 
mannerism and poverty of invention. The 
essays of Sir Uvedale Price rescued the art, 
and set people studying the pietures of the first 
painters for hints in landscape compositions, 
‘** The great standard work,”’ says Loudon, * is 
Wheatley’s Observations on Modern Garden- 
ing. It is thoroughly analytical, treating 
first of the materials, then of the scenes, and 
lastly of the subject of gardening.” The two 
latest English writers and practitioners are 
Repton and Loudon. ‘Much of what is 
known of the art in this country, undoubtedly 
is,” says Downing, “‘ more or less directly, to 
be referred to the writings of the latter.” 

In this country, the art is mainly indebted, 
we think, to the genius, enthasiasm and fine 
writing of the late A. J. Downing; he how- 
ever says, the labors and examples of M. Par. 
mentier, of Brooklyn, who came to this country 
in 1824, have effected, directly, far more for 
landscape gardening than those of any other 
individual whatever. The Montgomery Place, 
near Barrytown, on the Hudson, is one of the 
oldest examples in the natural mode. But we 
need not refer to private grounds, now that the 
New York Central Park, designed by F. Law 
Olmsted, has commenced educating the taste 
of the million. A. R, 


Late News. 





On the Potomac. 

But little transpires in regard to the movements 
in McCiellan’s department. It 1s said that War- 
renton has been occupied, and that the rebels 
have been driven beyond the Rappahannock. 
Beaufort. 

With other papers, last week, we reported pre- 
maturely the occupation of Beaufort, N. C., by 
Gen. Burnside, and the blowing up of Fort Ma- 
con by the Rebels. Neither of these events had 
then taken place. Since then, however, it is re- 
ported that Gen. Burnside has taken possesion of 
the place without opposition. Several hundred 
Rebels still occupy Fort Macon. 

Florida. 

The news from Florida is interesting. Pensa- 
cola it is stated, is evacuated, including Forts 
Barrancas and McRae, and the Rebels have, ap- 
parently, abandoned the whole State. Many of 
the inhabitants have left with the Rebels,— 
Among those who remain, there is said to be 
considerable Union feeling. A meeting of loyal 
citizens has been held at Jacksonville, at which 
it was recommended that a convention ofall Joyal 
citizens be called forthwith to organize a State 





Government. 
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On the Mississipp!, 

A prolonged contest has been going on at Is- 
land No. 10, on the river below New Madrid. 
The Rebels are strongly fortified there, and some 
two weeks ago the Union fleet of gun and mortar 
boats moved dowr. and commenced bombarding 
them, while strong land forces have taken posi- 
tion on the river below, and have thrown up bat- 
teries to cut off the retreat of the Rebel gun- 
boats, of which they have considerableforce. As 
yet but little has been effected. The Union gun- 
boats have carried on the bombardment at long 
range, the currents of the river rendering it dan- 
gerous to approach to a close engagement. 


Arkansas. 


It is possible that another battle will be fought 
in Arkansas. The Rebels have retreated to Fort 
Smith and Van Buren, on the Arkansas River, 
where they are said to be receiving reinforce- 
ments. They are under command of Price 
and Van Dorn. Gen. Curtis has fallen back 
some miles from the late battle-field at Pea 
Ridge. Reinforcements have been sent forward 
to him. 

Prospects of the War. 

The correspondent of the Independent at Wash- 
ington, writes as follows concerning the prospects 
of the war: 

“The severe and prolonged contest at Island No. 
10, the fresh armies which the rebel leaders are 
rapidly gatherivg together, and their disposition, 
if menaced with overwhelming furces, to retreat 
to the Gulf and Cotton states, lead the Govern- 
ment to the conclusion that the war against the 
rebellion is not yet at an end, and probably not 
near its end. Three weeks ago there was a 
strong feeling in governmental circles that the 
back of the rebellion was broken, and that it 
would soon sink with its own weight to final de- 
struction. Later events show that the war is to 
be prolonged, and that no little patience will be 
needed by people and (iovernment. The end is 
certain, but it is a good way off in the distance. 
“Tf the war ends now,” said a prominent mem- 
ber of the Lincoln cabinet, “we shall compro- 
mise. If it ends next autumn, we shall never 
again hear of compromises with slavery, for with 
the war slavery will expire.” This is the senti- 
ment among a large majority of the persons con- 
nected with the Government at Washington. 
The conviction is deep and strong that the rebels 
will compel the President or Congress to destroy 
slavery. 

“In military circles it is generally believed that 
the rebel forces in Virginia will make a desperate 
fight before giving up Norfolk and Richmond, but 
that while fighting they will make provision for 
a secure retreat into the Gulf states. Carl Schurz 
expresses the opinion thet a large part of the reb- 
el army will fall back by railway into East Ten- 
nessee, and that cunsequently Gen. Fremont 
should have a large army at Cumberland Gap to 
eut off the Virginia Central Road All military 
men here agree that when hard pushed the rebels 
will slowly fall back upon the extreme Svuthern 
States, hoping much from climate and the time 
gained by the slow retreat and the still slower 
advance.” 





An Oneida Journal. 





Sunday, 30.—Several weeks ago a committee 
was appointed to receive and examine papers 
from any persons in the Community who might 
have thoughts to uffer or plans to suggest, which 
would in their minds be promotive of a better 
system of economy among us. This evening three 
fourths of an hour was taken up by the report of 
this committee. Besides recommending some 
changes of policy, considerable was said on the 
importance of economy in small matters. A lit- 
tle wastefulness here, and a little carelessness or 


neglect there though apparently trifling, consid- 


ered alone, amounted in such a large family as 
ours, to a serious expense in the course of a year. 
If we would pay more attention to stopping the 
little leaks, it was argued, we should lessen the 
liability of being flooded by great ones. Many 
trifling expenses referred io, resulted mainly from 
unfaithfulness and irresponsibility in small mat- 
tere. And it was recommended as the only ef- 
fective basis of any system of economy, that 
every body in the family, each in his own sphere, 
should bold himself (or herself) responsible for 
faithfulness to the general interests. And a simple 
economy in small things should be confounded in 
no mind with stinginess. It was far from it. 


Christ, while he proved himself abundant in _re- 
sourc2s, yet commanded to “ gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost;” thus intimating 


most decidedly his disapproval of a wasteful 
spirit, in circumstances where, if ever, it might 
have been justified. How natural it would have 
been, after Christ had fed the five thousand, for 
thoughtless persons to assume that his command 
to gather up the fragments was useless, seeing 
that he could so easily furnish food. But we im- 
agine Christ might have replied to such persons, 
that it was easier to feed five thousand, than to 
repair the ruin that results from a wasteful spirit. 


April 1.—The stormy March is gone at last. 
It left with a strange and grand farewell. Sun- 
day, its last day but one, was prolific of extraor- 
dinary phenomena. The forenovn was bright and 
pleasant, a thin haze in the atmosphere modify- 
ing the sunlight. At mid-day one of those phe- 
nomena, frequent in the higher latitudes, called 
parhelia, appeared around the sun. A large and 
very bright ring formed around the sun, ata 
distance of twenty or thirty degrees, exhibiting 
several colors. On the upper edge and on each 
side of the meridian, the ring was divided, show- 
ing segments of circles within the ring, with 
their extremities resting on it. Intersecting the 
bright circle was another immense, but fainter 
circle, one edge of which crossed the sun’s disc 
while the other edge reached far beyond the ze- 
nith. In the East also appeared a segment of a 
faint circle, or rainbow. The whole formed a 
wonderful and imposing display. There were 
many speculations about it, and the weather- 
wise predicted that it was the precursor of a 
storm. In the evening these predictions were 
fulfilled. A magnificent storm of lightning, 
thunder, hail and snow came up from the South- 
south-west, and continued several hours. The 
electrical display was very fine—the frequent 
flashes lighting up the snow-clad landscape below, 
and the black curtain of storm above, with a 
strange brilliancy,while muttering thunders echoed 
amoung the cloud-mountains, and the firmer lower 
hills. And thus the month 

‘Of wind, and cloud, and changing skies,” 
departs. A home-poet, of Wallingford, thus dis- 
courses concerning it: 

March Winds. 





Whistle and roar ye winds of March, 
Raise high the heaps of driven snow, 

Lop off the boughs of pine and larch, 
And storms in avalanches throw ! 


Deeply bury the frozen ground, 
Pelting the earth with icy hail, 

Hurl ye the snow clouds fierce around, 
And in the lonely forests wail! 


Yes, Oh! thou storm king, do thy worst, 
For quickly will thy course be run, 
The joyful earth, thy bands shall burst, 

And welcome back again, the sun. 


Next morn shall see the earth in brown, 
The next in lovely green arrayed, 

And over hill and vale and town, 
Shall flit tne checkered light and shade. 


The blue bird’s and the robin’s song 
Shall make the leafy woodlands ring, 

And chittering squirrels, silent long. 
Shall frisk away the happy Spring. 


Thus round and round the seasons go, 
To Summer bright, from winter wild, 
And on their never-ceasing flow, 
Into eternity we glide. 

Departures.—We should properly have no- 
ticed in week before last’s paper, the death, on the 
16th of last month, of Mrs. Lois F. Knowles, aged 
about 62. She had been personally connected 
with the Community since 1847, and had been a 
member of the Oneida family since 1848. 

We may also mention the death, on Thursday 
of last week, of the lady who came to our place 
last fall accompanied by her little son. She was 
very much reduced by consumption when she 
came, and continued to decline till her death. 
The little boy appears to have found a good home 
with the gentleman who adopted him, and we 
trust the mother is now free from pain and sor- 
row, and in the care of Christ. 

A friend in Ohio thus expresses his apprecia- 
tion of the Circular, and of the truth which it ad- 


vocates : 
Wellington, Ohio, March 16. 


Broruers Anp Sisters: 

As the memorable day that gave birth tu the 
doctrine of full salvation from sin, as proclaimed 
to the world by Bro. Noyes, comes and goes past, I 
am reminded that the time has come to remit a 
small amount for the support of the Circular; 
and it does seem a small sum, too, when com- 
pared with the valuable amount of truth that the 
paper comes freighted with to us, and proclaims 
to the world. AndI am also reminded that the 





number is very small, comparatively, who have 





the privilege of perusing those pages, and study- 
ing the doctrines, which, 1f understood and put 
into practice in every-day life, will produce a 
spirit of love and benevolence, that will destroy 
the spirit of selfishness and oppression which is 
the ruling and controlling spirit of mankind gen- 
erally. Moreover, perhaps not all of those that 
have the reading of the paper really understand 
the interior workings of those doctrines upon 
our spiritual natures, which brings us into that 
close affinity with Christ and all true believere, 
so that we become one even as the Father and 
Son are one. 

My faith grows strong, as the day draweth 
nigh when the old, selfish forms of religion and 
society begin to totter and crumble to pieces; 
for | know of a certainty that God is able out of 
this tumult, confusion and inharmony, to bring 
peace, order and harmony, and establish His 
kingdom wherein righteousness shall reign tri- 
umphanily. Yours, &c., =. EM. 





The Mexican Question, 

The Mexican imbroglio has assumed some new 
phases of late. The Allies have apparently given 
up the idea of placing the Arch-duke Maximil- 
lian upon a Mexican throne. At least there ap- 
pears to be some misunderstanding amongst them. 
The English forces have withdrawn from the 
country, and @ part of the Spanish forces have re- 
turned to Havana. What the trouble is does not 
yet clearly appear. ‘The French still occupy, 
and it is rumored their forces are to be increased. 
In the meantime, arrangements have been made 
between the Allies and the Mexicans for ncgotia- 


tion. 
ne <a 


March on the Ocean. 

The gales of March, it is said, have swept with 
great fury across the entire Atlantic, and many 
wrecks are the result. Immense fields of ice 
from the Arctic regions, are added to the other 
perils. 
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Individuality. 





There is an imperishable nature of Man, ever 
and everywhere the same, of which each par- 
ticular man is a testimony and representation. As 
the solid earth underruns the ‘‘ dissociating sea ”— 
Oceano dissociabili—and joins in one all sundered 
lands, so does this nature dip beneath the dividing 
parts of our being, and make of all men one simple 
and inseparable humanity. In love, in friendship, 
in true conversation, in all happiness of communion 
between men, it is this unchangeable substratum or 
substance of man’s being that is efficient and su- 
preme: out of divers bosoms, Same calls and re- 
plies to Same with a great joy of self-recognition. 
It is only in virtue of this nature that men under- 
stand, appreciate, admire, trust each other,--that 
books of the earliest times remain true in the la- 
test,--that society is possible; and he in whom the 
virtue of it dwells divinely, is admitted to the con- 
fidence of all bosoms, lives in all times, and conver- 
ses with each soul and age in its own vernacular. 
Socrates looked beyond the gates of death for happy 
communion with Homer and all the great; but al- 
ready we interchange words with these, whenever 
we are so sweetly prospered as to become, in some 
good degree, identical with the absolute nature of 
man. 

Not only, moreover, is this immortal substance of 
man’s being common and social, but it is so great 
and venerable that no one can match it with an 
equal report. All the epithets by which we would 
extol it are disgraced by it, as the most brilliant 
artificial lights become blackness when placed be- 
tween the eye and the noonday sun. It is older, it 
is earlier in existence than the earliest star that 
shone in heaven; and it will outlive the fixed stars 
that now in heaven seem fixed forever. There is 
nothing in the created universe of which it was not 
the prophecy in its primal conception; there is 
nothing of which it is not the interpretation and 
ultimatum in its final form. The laws which rule 
the world as forces are, in it, thoughts and liberties. 
As the sun, having set, still leaves its golden im- 
press on the clouds, so does the absolute nature of 
man throw up and paint, as it were, on the sky, tes- 
timonies of its power, remaining itself unseen — 
Only, therefore, is one a poet, as he can cause par- 
ticular traits and events, without violation of their 
special character, or concealment of their peculiar 
interest, to bear the deep, sweet, and infinite sug- 
gestion of this. All princeliness and imperial 
worth, all that is regal, beautiful, pure in men, 
comes from this nature: and the words by which 
we express reverence, admiration, love, borrow from 
it their entire force: since reverence, admiration, 
love, and all other grand sentiments, are but modes 
or forms of noble unification between men, and 
are therefore shown to spring from that spiritual 
unity of which persons are exponents; while, on 
the other hand, all other evil epithets suggest divis- 
ion and separation. Of this nature all titles of hon- 
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or, wll symbols that command homage and obedience 
on earth, ar@ pensioners. How could the claims of 
kings survive successions of Stuarts and (Georges. 
but for a royalty in each peasant’s bosom that 
pleads for its poor image on the throne ? 

In the high sense, no mau is great save he that is 
a large continent of this absolate humanity. The 
common nature of man it is ; yet those are ever, and 
in the happiest sense, uncommon men, in whom it is 
liberally present. 

But every man, besides the nature which con- 
stitutes him man, has, so to speak, another nature 
which constitutes him a particular individual. He 
is not only like all others of his kind, but, at the 
same time, unlike all others. By physical and 
mental feature he is distinguished, insulated ; he is 
endowed with a quality so purely in contrast with 
the common nature of man, that in virtue of it he 
can be singled out from hundreds of millions, from 
all the myriads of his race. So far, now, as one is 
representative of absolute humunity he is a Person: 
so far as, by an element peculiar to himself, he is 
contrasted with absolute humanity, he is an Indi- 
vidual. And having duly chanted our Credo con. 
cerning man’s pure and public nature, let us now 
inquire respecting this dividing element of Individ- 
uality,—which, with all the force it has, strives t® 
cut off communication, to destrey unity, and to 
make of humanity a chaos or dust of biped atoms. 

Not for a moment must we make this surface na- 
ture of equal estimation with the other. It is se- 
condary, very secondary, tothe pure substance of 
man. The Person first in order of importance; the 
Individual next,— 

“ Proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo,’"— 
‘‘next with an exceeding wide remove.” 

Take from Epaminondas or Luther all that makes 
him man, and the rest will not be worth selling to 
the Jews. Individuality is an accompaniment, sn 
accessory, a red line on the map, a fence about the 
field, a copyright on the book. Isis like the par- 
ticular flavors of fruits,—of no account but in rela- 
tion to their saccharine, acid, and other staple ele- 
ments. It must therefore keep its place, or become 
an impertinence. If it grow forward, officious, and 
begin to push in between the pure nature and ite 
divine ends, at once it is a meddling Peter, for 
whom there is no due greeting but ‘* Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.” If the fruit have a special flavor 
of such ambitious pungency that the sweets and 
acids cannot appear through it, be sure that to come 
at this fruit no young Wilhelm Meister will purloin 
keys. If one be so much an individual that he well- 
nigh ceases to be a man, we shall not admire him. 
It is the same in mental as in physical feature 
Let there, by all means, be slight divergence from 
the common type; but by all means let it be no 
more than a slight divergence. Too much is mon- 
strous ; evena very slight excess is what we call 
ugliness. Gladly I perceive in my neighbor's face, 
voice, gait, manner, a certain charm of peculiarity : 
but if in any the peculiarity be so great as to sug- 
gest a doubt whether he be not some other creature 
than man, may he not be neighbor of mine! 

A little of this surface nature suffices; yet that 
little cannot be spared. Its first office is to guard 
frontiers. We must not lie quite open to the inspec- 
tion or invasion of others: yet, were there no me- 
dium of unlikeness interposed between one and an- 
other, privacy would be impossible, and one’s own 
bosom would not be sacred to himself. But Nature 
has secured us against these profanations; and as 
we have locks to our doors, curtains to our windows, 
and. upon occasion, a passport system on our bor- 
ders, so has she cast around each spirit this veil t 
guard it from intruding eyes, this barrier to keep 
away the feet of strangers. Homer represents the 
divinities as coming invisibly to admonish their fa- 
vored heroes: but Nature was beforehand with the 
poet, and every one of us is, in like manner, a celes- 
tial nature walking concealed. Who sees you, when 
you walk the street? Who would walk the street 
did he not feel himself fortressed in a privacy that 
no foreign eyes canenter? But for this, no cities 
would be built. Society, therefore, would be im- 
possible, save for this element, which seems to hin- 
der society. Each of us, wrapt in his opaque indi- 
viduality, like Apollo or Athene in a blue mist, re- 
mains hidden, if he will; and therefore do men dare 
to come together. 

But this superficial element, while securing pri- 
vacy to the pure nature, also aids it to expression. 
It emphasizes the outlines of Personality by gentle 
contrast. Itis like the shadow in the landscape 
withont which all the sunbeams of heaven could not 
reveal with precision a single object. Assured lov- 
ers resort to happy banter and light oppositions, to 
give themselves a sweeter sense of unity of heart. 
The child, with a cunning which only nature hag 
taught, will sometimes put a little honey of refusal 
into its kisses before giving them; the maiden adds 
to her virgin blooms the further attraction of virgin 
coyness and reserve; the civilizing dinner-table 
would lose all its dignity in losing its delays; and 
so everywhere, delicate denial, withholding reserve. 
have an inverse force, and add a charm of emphasis 
to gift, assent, attraction, and sympathy. How ix 
the word [Immortality emphasized to our hearts by 
the perpetual spectacle of death! The joy and sug- 
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gestion of it could, indeed, never visit us, had not 
this momentary loud denial been uttered in our 
ears. Such, therefore, as have learned to interpret 
these oppositions in Nature, hear in the jarring note 
of Death only a jubilant proclamation of life eter- 
nal; while all are thus taught the longing for im- 
mortality, though only by their fear of the con- 
trary. And so is the pure universal nature of man 
affirmed by these provocations of contrast and insu- 
lation on the surface. We feel the personality far 
more, and far more sweetly, for its being thus divi- 
ded from our own. From behind this veil the pure 
nature comes to us with a kind of surprise, as out 
of another heaven. The joy of truth and delight of 
beauty are born anew for us from each pair of 
chanting lips and beholding eyes ; and each new soul 
that comes promises another gift to the universe. 
Whoever, in any time or under any sky, sees the 
worth and wonder of existence, sees it for me; what- 
ever language he speaks, whatever star he inhabit, 
we shall one day meet, and through the con- 
fession of his heart all my ancient possessions 
will become a new gain; he shall make for me 
a natal day of creation, showing the producing 
breath, as it goes forth from the lips of God, 
and spreads into the blue purity of sky, or rounds 
into the luminance of suns; the hills and their 
pines, the vales and their blooms, and heroic men 
and beauteous women, all that I have loved or re- 
verenced, shall come again, appearing ard trooping 
out of skies never visible before. Because of these 
dividing lines between souls, each new soul is to all 
the others a possible factor of heaven. 

Such uses does individuality subserve. Yet it is 
capable of these ministries only as it does indeed 
minister. Allits uses are lost with the loss of its 
humility and subordinance. It is the porter at the 
gate, furthering the access of lawful, and forbidding 
the intrusion of unlawful visitors to the mansion ; 
who becomes worse than useless, if in surly excess 
of zeal he bar the gate against all, or if in the ex- 
cess of self-importance he receive for himself what 
is meant for his master, and turn visitors aside into 
the porter’s ludge. Beautiful is virgin reserve, and 
true it is that delicate half-denial reinforces attrac- 
tion; yet the maiden who carries only /Vo upon her 
tongue, and only refusal in her ways, shall never 
wake before dawn on the day of espousal, nor blush 
beneath her bridal veil, like Morning behind her 
clouds. This surface element, we must remember, 
is not income and resource, but an item of needful, 
and, so far as needful, graceful and economical ex- 
penditure. Excess of it is wasteful, by causing 
Life to pay for that which he does not need, by in- 
crease of social fiction, and by obstruction of social 
flow with the fructifications which this brings, not 
to be spared by any mortal. Nay, by extreme ex- 
cess, it may so cut off and sequester a man, that no 
word or aspect of another soul can reach him; he 
sball see in mankind only himself, he shall hearin 
the voices of others only his own echoes. Many and 
many a man is there, so housed in his individuality, 
that it goes, like an impenetrable wall, over eye 
and ear; and even in the tramp of the centuries he 
can find hint of nothing save the sound of his own 
feet. It isa frequent tragedy,—but profound as 
frequent.—D. 4. Wasson, in Atlantic Monthly. 





Penetrative Nature of’ 
Truth. 


The 





II. W. Beecher, in a late discourse, thus speaks 
of the penetrative, magnetic power, which gves 
with the enunciation of religious truth: 

“The words that I speak unto you (they) are 
spirit, and (they) are life,’ said the Master. It 
was not so much the forms of truth and its cate- 
gories ; it was not the ideas of things: but there 
went with our Savior's teaching, and with the 
apostles’ after him, and there may go with every 
Christian teacher’s something more than mere 
intellecuon. The truth itself goes with the 
phrases of truth. While a mother explains to 
her child what are the ideas and meanings of 
love, she carries the very thing with her words, 
and the effluence is more potent than the expo- 
sition, though both are necessary. 

While a griefful heart would unfold to you the 
secret history of its sorrow, the whole soul pours 
out its tides of sorrow, so that the words come to 
you floating on tho thing itself. 

The philanthropist that would rouse men to 
sympathy with want, not alone describes the suf- 
fering of the miserable, but suffuses his words 
with the very feelings he wishes in you. It 18, 
therefore, infection, as well as teaching. 

These cases will make you understand the fact 
that there is a soul and life power over and above 
the normal, intellectual force of instruction. It 
is this that lies at the foundation of the Christian 
minutry. The living power of soui gives life to 
the letter. 

The Uhristian religion, while it has its formu- 
las, its intellectual elements, its precepts and 
commands, its history and dutics and reasunings, 
is peculiar above all other things in this: that it 
propagates itself more by contact of heart with 
heart, spirit with spirit, than bv intellectual 
torees. [tis the unly system which, including 
and us'ng every legitimate influence that belungs 
to ordinary teaching, depends chiefly and char 
acteristically upon the force which the soul has 
upon the svul. “The words that I speak unto 


you are spirit and life.” 


And it was the divine life streaming forth from 
Christ that made him the teacher that he was, 
speaking as never man spake. It was not merely 
the words and their meaning, but that subtle 
power behind the words which made truth om- 
nipotent. It was this that made the apostles so pow- 
erful. The descent of the Holy Ghost upon them 
at the day of Pentecost was such that they were 
able to sway multitudes of men, as winds sway 
forests when they blow upon them. And there 
has been in every age since the apostles’ time a 
power in Christian truth-speaking altogether dis- 
proportionate to the ordinary efficiency of the 
human mind. Of all the moral influences known, 
of all the powers applied to moral purposes on 
earth, there is none like that of a man out of 
whose sou! God speaks. 

This is no mysterious thing. It is not a su- 
perstition. Itis only this: that love itself is 
more powerful than any doctrine of love; that 
meekness is more powerful than precepts of meek- 
ness; that holiness of heart, fervor of faith, car- 
nest desires for salvation, are more powerful than 
the mere ideas of these things can be; that emo 
tions, sentiment, feelings, are themselves more 
than the symbols of them can ever be. 

It is this svul-power that is the key and solu- 
tion of many of the seeming mysteries of teaching. 
The most magnificent structures of thought, the 
most eurious illustrations, the mest world-en- 
trancing beauty, have been presented to men and 
nothing has followed, because there was no in- 
fusing soul, no divine infection and power. And, 
on the other hand, the meagerest statements, the 
most remarkable simplicities, the most seeming- 
ly inadequate and powerless of all presentations, 
have seized the soul, first with shakings of fear, 
ad afterwards with a divine rapture, that led 
men to pause and say, “It is some magnetic 
force, it is some witchery.” Yes, when the Spir- 
it of God inflames the heart, so that the soul itself 
works upun the soul, there is a disproportion, ap- 
parently, between the force and the result, if you 
regard the intellectual statement as the force; 
but if you regard the soul-power as the force 
there is no disproportion. For there is no pow- 
er like that which shines and burns with the 
very life of every man who rightly speaks the 
truth. Behindeach word and every symbol and 
idea, is this heart-force of him who uses it; and 
behind them all is the soul of God, giving both 
to the word and the speaker of it something of 
his own glorious energy. 

It is this that makes the Christian religion pe- 
culiar. It is, to be sure, superior to all other 
ethical systems in the ideas it unfolds; in the 
aims it propounds; in the results it accomplish- 
es: but these are differences in degrees of tho 
same things. That which is unique is the soul- 
power that is designed to go with teaching. The 
Gospel is never truly taught, nor can it be, by 
any enunciation of the lip. There must be a fire, 
a subtle spirit, from the very heart, which shall 
carry a sacred infection with it. The soul goes 
almost without wings. The soul pierces where 
words stick and cannot get through. The soul is 
the monarch, and speaks in all languages, and 
without language. When a holy man full of zeal 
sends forth to men his longings, then again is 
seen the pentecostal miracle, and every man hears 
in the tongue wherein he was born! There is no 
need of speaking languages to interpret that 
which is given to all men—the heart emotions. 





Port Royal. 





The probability 1s that in the future history of 
South Carolina, Charleston will cease to be the 
central point of interest. Port Royal is likely 
to be the commercial metropolis of the Svuth 
hereafter. Thus at least speculates a writer in 
the Continental Monthly for April: 


The productions of South Carolina have always 
been large and valuable, and since the completion 
of their system of railroad facilities they have 
greatly increaved ; therefore a commercial city 1s 
a necessity, and Port Royal must be its locality. 
Here is the noblest harbor south of the Chesa- 
peake, with a draught of water from twenty-five 
to thirty feet, enough for the largest-sized ships, 
and sufficient anchorage room for all the navies 
of the world. Our goveriment shoulda here have 
a naval depot to take the place of Norfolk, since 
there is no more suitable place on the whole 
coast. In this connection the name, Royal Port, 
is truly significant. 

The precise locality fur the now city can not 
now be indicated, but we would suggest the point 
some two miles suvuth-west of Beaufort, which 
would give it a position not unlike New-York. 
It would have the straight Broad River for its 
Hudson, with a fine channel on the south and 
east communicating with numerous sounds and 
rivers. Its situation on an island of about the 
same length as Manhattan completes the parallel. 


HowTo Retain a Goop Face.— We were speak- 
ing of handsome men the other evening, and | was 
wondering why K. had so lost the beauty for 
which five years ago he was so fainous. ‘Oh, it’s 
because he never did anything,’ said B. ;‘ he never 
worked, thought, or suffered. You must have the 
mind chiseling away at the features if you want 
handsome middle aged men.’ Since hearing that 
remark | have becn on the watch to see if it is 
geverally true, wud it is. A handsome man, who 
does nothing but eat and drink, grows flabby, and 
the fine lines of his features are lost; but the hard 
thinker has »n admirable sculptor at work, keep- 
ing his fine lines in repair, and constantly going 
over his face to improve the original desi n. 








— Home Journal. 





Publications Received. 





Tuk Artantic Montuiy, ror Aprit.. 

This 1s a number of more than usual excellence. 
It opens with ** A letter toa Young Contributor,” 
by T. W. Higginson, written in a genial spirit and 
containing some good suggestions to those who are 
learning to shape their thoughts in language for 
other minds to read. ‘‘John Lamar” is a story of 
the present war by the author of ‘‘ A Story of To- 
Day,’ one of the most original writers for the At- 
lantic. Whittier contributes another of his ‘* Moun- 
taix Pictures,” a New England picture, Monadnock 
from Wachuset. ~-‘ Individuality” is written by D. 
A. Wasson, whom our readers will reccollect from 
the extracts we have heretofore given inthe Circu- 
Jar, from his urticles. In another column, is an 
extract from this one. The article on Hebel, the 
German Burns, is by Bayard Taylor. ‘ Arthur 
Hugh Clough” by Charles E. Norton, is a sketch of 
one of Dr, Arnold’s Rugby pupils, lately deceased. 
* What shall we do with them,” by Walter Mitchel, 
** Ncw and then in The Old Dominion,” by M. D. 
Conway, ‘‘ Amorican Civilization,” by Emerson, 
are other articles. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Agnes of Sorren- 
to” is finished. 

Tue Continentat, For Arrit.—We note in this 
number an article on ‘ Beaufort District,” South 
Carolina, the descriptive portions of which are inter- 
esting. Another article entitled ‘* Ante-Norse Dis- 
coveries of America” by the editor, is a somewhat 
speculative introductory to a future discussion, in 
which he proposes to prove that America was visited 
by Chinese, as early as the fifth century. A sketch 
of the life of Gen. Lyon is given, and another chapter 
of the illustrations of Southern life—‘‘ Among the 
Pines.” 

We have, on our table, ‘‘ Thompson’s Bank Note 
Descriptive List,” ‘*Coin Chart Manual,” and ‘* Bank 
Note Reporter.” The Descriptive List has a de- 
scription of all the genuine Bank Notes issued in 
the United States and Canada, with a list of the re- 
tired and broken banks. The Coin Chart Manual 
gives fac-simiies of all the gold and silver coins 
found in circulation. The Bank Note Reporter 
gives a description of all counterfeit bills up to the 
day of publication, with much other interesting mat- 
ter pertaining to monied intrests. They are just 
the thing that every one who handles money should 
have, and are within the means of all. The Repor- 
ter can be had weekly for $2,00, semi-monthly for 
$1,00, and monthly for 75 cts. Payment in advance. 
Descriptive List and Coin Chart Manual, each fur- 
nished gratuitously to subscribers. The Descrip- 
tive List is published twice a year and can be had 
separately for 25 cts. A new edition just out. 

A Biblical Confirmation from 
China. 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 








The published ‘ Transactions of the Chrono- 
logica! Institute of London” for 1861 announ- 
ces an interesting discovery, which the London 
Review thus records : 


“Mr. Williams, the honorary secretary of 
the Chronological Society, is the possessor of 
a curious Chinese work, in thirty-four vol- 
umes, with the title of ‘ Kang Keer E Che,’ 
and in endeavoring to trace out whether the 
early Chinese annals might not throw some 
light upon the ancient empires of Central Asia, 
he met with a remarkable fact in the early bis- 
tory of China, which, although not relating to 
the points of his own investigations, affords a 
curious and singular confirmation of the fam- 
ine which caused the children of Israel to go 
down into Egypt. To begin with there must 
have been some special reasons why all coun- 
tries came to Egypt to buy corn, and these 
might be thought to be found in the great geo- 
graphical extent o: the famine—so great, that 
it is said to have been over the whole earth— 
and the peculiarly favorable conditions of Egypt 
for the growth of corn. 

“The date of the famine has never been 
accurately determined from the statements in 
the Bible. Arekbishop Usher, who decided 
that of the creation of the world to the trac- 
tion part of an hour, states it as 1803 B.C. Da 
Fresnez, at 1708 B. C.; Petavius, that Ja- 
cob and his family went down in 1747 B. C. ; 
and Predrow that this journey took place in 
1756 B. C. Playfair makes the date of the 
famine 1772 B. C. From these varyiug and 
couflicting statements it is clear that the exact 
period is far from being fixed, when there is 
exhibited a difference of sixty-nine years be- 
tween the extremes of the dates assigned.— 
From the Chinese annals, however, we have a 
tixed date for a similar occurrence in the year 
1764 B. C., the number of the years of the 
famine being the same and the account being 
given with such simplicity and clearness, with- 
vut figure or mystical exaggeration, as to give 
great probability to its correctness. The only 
place where Jacob could bear of corn was in 
Egypt; but its plenty there was owing, it is 





stated, not to.the usual harvests, but to the 
wise precautions of Joseph in laying up stores 
out of the preceding years. All surrounding 
nations seem to have suffered most severely, 
and as the drought extended even over Egypt, 
we must hence suppose the cessation of the 
annual inundations of the Nile. The inference 
from this would be, that the countries from 
which the waters of the Nile are derived must 
have been for that period without rain ; ard if 
the seven years of famine which Mr. Williams 
has found recorded in Chinese history be iden- 
tified with that recorded in Egypt and the sur- 
rounding countries, it would show that the 
drought prevailed universally throughout the 
Eust, and everywhere produced the usual re- 
sults of famine and distress. 

** The Chinese account runs thus : 

** 32d year of the cycle. This year Chang 
Tang, king of the Shang, ascended to the throne 
of China. He had already reigned eighteen 
years over the Shang. This year was a great 
drouyht. 

** 34th year of the cycle; 20th of the Em- 
peror. Great drought. Iv the summer of 
this year a ferocious banditti infested the dis- 
trict of Ting Shan. 

‘* 35th year of the cycle; 2lst of the Em- 
peror. Great drought. The gold obtained at 
Chwang Shang was coined into money to sup- 
ply the wants of the people. 

‘* 36th year of the cycle ; 22 of the Emper- 
or. Great drought. 

‘* 37th year of the cycle; 23d of the Em- 
peror. Great drought. 

‘* 38th year of the cycle; 24th of the Em- 
peror. Great drought. ‘he various classes 
of people prayed in the mulberry groves, con- 
fessivg their sins. Rain fell.” 

** Then comes a further account of the tran- 
sactions of this year: 

‘** When the great drought had lasted seven 
years, the Emperor Tang in perscn supplicated 
in the mulberry groves and the desolate places. 
He prayed, saying : 

‘*** | am the man who alone has not prayed 
for the lives of the people, although all classes 
have confessed their sins, saying, we have not 
regulated our passions. I have not paid the 
attention I ought to have done to the people, 
and consequently they are afflicted with this 
calamity sent from Heaven. Females are 
begging even for the grain devoted to sacred 
purposes. Plants and grass are no more pro- 
duced. TI have also suffered the most eminent 
persons to be caluminated.’ 

** He had not finished these words when rain 
fell over a large extent of country.” 

—_——, ——an oo ee 
Maxims of Louis Napoleon. 

In his views of the English Revolution, con- 
tained in his “ Histerical Fragments,” Louis Na- 
poleon states the following maxims: 

“March at the head of the ideas of your age, 
and then these ideas will fullow and support you. 

“If you march behind them, they will drag 
you down. 

‘And if you march against them, they will 


certainly prove your duwnfall.”’ 
-_— —_. 





Gas Burninc Porsons.—Illuminated gas is 
never pure. It always contains bisulphide of car- 
bon, and occasionally sulphuretted hydrogen.— 
Both these agents are combustible, and when 
burned yield fearful contaminations. The first 
result is a gas called sulphurous acid: the very 
same that is evolved from burning sulphur, and it 
speedily changes into oil of vitriol. The results 
of gas combustion are not harness, because in- 
visible ; rather the reverse. Were they hke smoke, 
visib:e, then the most incautious would guard 
against them. The products of gas combnstion 
should always be conveyed away by a chimney 
terminating in an inverted funnel.—Scientific 
American. 

SO © 

Aw Inrant Locician.—A grandchild of Dr. 
Emmons, when not more than six years old,came 
to him with a trouble weighing on her mind.— 
“A. B. says that the moon is made of green 
cheese, and I don’t believe it” ‘ Don’t you be- 
lieve it ? Why not ?” © Iknow it isn’t.’ ‘ But 
how do you know?” “Is it, grandpa ?” “ Don’t 
ask me that question ; you must find it out for 
yourself. ” “ How can | find it out ?” '* You must 
study into it.’”” She knew enough to resort to the 
first of Genesis for information, and after a truly 
Enimons like search, she ran into the study: ”I've 
found out—the moon is not made of green cheese, 
fur the moon was made before the cows were.” 


—Prof. Park. 





A Cuinp’s Prayer ror THe Country.— You 
can do as much as my dear little friend Robie did 
the cther night, and none of us can do any more: 
* Dear Lord, | dun’t know exactly what te ask 
for my country ; but do, please, dear Lord, fils it 
all right.’ Don’t you believe, if we all beg Him 
to, he will “ fix it all right ?7”"— Ez. 














LeTTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.— A. B, 
GoLpsMITH. 





